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in their texts or their critical apparatus to the 
practice of word separation in the original texts. 
It is therefore only by the aid of manuscripts 
or of facsimiles that this subject — and similar 
ones — can be studied, and it is much to be 
desired that the example given by G. A. Hench 
in his facsimile edition of the OHG. Isidor 
should be more frequently followed. 

Heemann Collitz. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



MODERN FRENCH POETS 

A. van Beveb et P. Leatjtaud : Poetes d'au- 
jourd'hui. Morceaux choisis accompagnes de 
notices biographiques et d'un essai de biblio- 
graphic. 20" Edition. 2 vols. Paris : Mercure 
de Prance, 1910. 358 and 373 pp. 

A. van Bevek : Les poetes du terroir du xv 8 au 
xx e sieele. Textes choisis, etc. Tome n : 
Dauphine', Flandre, Franehe-GomU, Gaseogne 
et Guyenne, Ile-de-Franee, Limousin. Tome 
m : Languedoe et Condi de Foix, Lorraine, 
Lyonnais, Nivernais, Normandie. Paris : Dela- 
grave, n. d. 346 and 350 pp. 

P. -A. Cazals et G. Le Rouge : Les dernier s 
jours de Verlaine, avec une preface de Maurice 
Barres. Paris : Mercure de France, 1911. x, 
270 pp. 

E. de Rougemont : Villiers de V Isle-Adam, 
biographie et bibliographie, etc. Paris: Mer- 
cure de France, 1910. 413 pp. 

Stefan Zweig : Emile Verhaeren, sa vie, son 
ceuvre. Traduit de l'allemand. Paris : Mer- 
cure de France, 1910. 350 pp. 

Makce! Cotjlon: T&moignages (Morgas, A. 
France, R. de Gourmont). Paris : Mercure 
de France, 1910. 298 pp. 

Edmond Rostand : Les Musardises. Edition 
nouvelle 1887-1893. 9" mille. Paris : Char- 
pentier et Fasquelle, 1911. viii, 292 pp. 

France is to-day almost the only country in 
which poetry still occupies an important place in 



literature. The output, therefore, both of verse 
and of critical studies is comparatively large. 
The following is an attempt at a rapid survey of 
some of the more interesting publications in this 
field during the last two years. 

Let us first of all welcome the twentieth edition 
of Van Bever and LSautaud's Poetes d'aujour- 
d' hui, now published in two volumes. Unlike other 
works of a similar character, e. g., Briimmer's 
Lexikon der deutsehen Dichter und Prosaisten 
des neunsehnten Jahrhunderts, this anthology 
will appeal not only to those professionally inter- 
ested, but also to the literary public at large. 
Specimens of the verse of the writers mentioned 
are given in. every case. Accurate and suggestive 
information is furnished in the introductory notes, 
some of which have in their brief compass the 
substance of essays (R. de Gourmont, Comtesse 
de Noailles, Mallarm6). They contain much in- 
formation not to be found elsewhere, drawn from 
personal acquaintance with the authors, and often 
indispensable to an intelligent reading of their 
poems (Merrill, Fort). 

The same indefatigable Van Bever has published 
two more volumes of his Poetes du terroir. As 
the first volume has already been reviewed in 
Modern Language Notes (December, 1909), all 
that needs be said is that the work continues to 
present the same interest. The European press, 
sceptical or indifferent toward the first volume, 
has now almost completely changed its attitude. 

On reading the new volume on Verlaine, con- 
taining such chapters as "Les dernieres Mat- 
tresses," "Verlaine au OafiS," "Verlaine amu- 
sant," the reviewer was at first disposed to ques- 
tion the biographer's defence : "N'est-ce pas 
servir la gloire du genial po&te que de dire toute 
la vente" sur ce pehible sujet?" (p. 83). One 
must confess, however, that in Verlaine' s case — 
as in Villon's, or even Musset's— such revelations 
are essential to a real understanding of the poet. 
The delicate subject, which mere erudition would 
have rendered repulsive, has been handled with a 
tact that saves the situation. The book is a use- 
ful complement to Lepelletier's Paul Verlaine, sa 
vie, son ceuvre (1907), and is besides a valuable 
guide for one who wishes to understand the Latin 
Quarter of the poets. 

E. de Rougemont' s recent work on Villiers de 
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1' Isle- Adam reminds one of a good American 
or German doctor's dissertation : pages of bibli- 
ographical data, indexes, documents of all sorts, 
scraps of " ineclits," tables of contents, reproduc- 
tions of proofs corrected by Villiers, descriptions 
of armorial bearings, enumeration of ancestors. 
One comes, however, to understand the author's 
reason for writing his book in this style. Nothing 
is more difficult than to portray the life of this 
poet; everything about him is so odd that it 
requires unusual skill to recount even his most 
courageous acts without rendering them ridiculous. 
M. de Rougemont was therefore wise in attempt- 
ing only the rdle of a conscientious compiler. His 
book, as it is, is valuable. What stands out most 
prominently from these new researches is that, 
contrary to the traditional opinion, representing 
him as a dreamer who lived, so to speak, "en 
marge" of modern ideas, Villiers was one of the 
most "modern" writers of the end of the last 
century. He was ahead of his contemporaries in 
understanding authors like Poe and Baudelaire, 
artists like Wagner. His own "Las," "Axel," 
"Eve future," for example, must not be inter- 
preted as reflecting reactionary views of life, but 
as lofty aspirations of a coming age. 

Another ultra-modern genius is Verhaeren. 
The book we have before us, written by a Ger- 
man, and translated in manuscript, deserves un- 
stinted praise. The author is fully equal to his 
task ; the treatment is a model of keen philo- 
sophical criticism. Verhaeren is the Whitman 
of Europe, but is a far greater artist, whose chief 
rhetorical effects do not depend on naive exclama- 
tions, accumulations of synonyms, and endless 
repetition of the same phrases. He is superior 
to Whitman also in culture. While both are 
ardent admirers and advocates of modern civiliza- 
tion, Verhaeren has the advantage of having 
absorbed the spirit of earlier civilizations. Whit- 
man, not knowing the epoch to which he opposed 
the greatness of modern life, was bound to remain 
vague and rhetorical ; he only knew that he 
liked his age. Verhaeren knew why he liked 
it, and consequently when the great crises came 
and when, having exhausted the inspiration to be 
drawn from mystic, conservative Flanders, he felt 
the emptiness of it all, London, noisy, feverish, 
commercial London, alive to modern civilization, 



was a revelation to him and a source of fresh, 
vital inspiration. A new poet was born in him, 
the poet of the new order of things. 

Verhaeren could never have committed the 
naive error of celebrating at the same time the 
man of the birch-tree canoe and the man of the 
steam ferry-boat, or the man of the ox-cart and 
him of the railroad. His song is consistently 
modern, — "le monde trepidant de trains et de 
navires." In Whitman's eyes a wretch or a 
fool is as much a human being as a man of great 
intellect. For Verhaeren, however, if democ- 
racy means anything, it means that intellect 
wherever found, is to conquer all prerogatives. 
"Lavolont6 du sort devient de plus en plus la 
volonte humaine." Even love of the sensual 
kind so fervently sung by Whitman is ignored 
or discarded by Verhaeren. The only debatable 
point in Zweig's book, which will remain one of 
the solid literary studies of recent years, is the 
closeness of the parallel he draws between the two 
poets. His estimate of Whitman is derived chiefly 
from Balzagette, whose erroneous conception I 
pointed out in an article in LippincoW a Magazine 
for December, 1910. 

Marcel Coulon has in a remarkably short time 
laid the basis for a solid reputation. He is a 
talented writer, versatile and keen. His essay 
on Moreas is one of the most conscientious of the 
many recent attempts to make something consistent 
of that ' ' fuyant ' ' genius. Moreas is Protean ; he 
proceeds, not by evolutions, but by "mutations." 
First we find him passing from Parnassianism 
into Symbolism and Decadentism, then reaching 
a personal phase of Moreasism, which is a form 
of what is called "Romanisme" (a variation of 
Symbolism, not to be confused with Romanti- 
cism). Shortly afterward, we are surprised to 
find him a disciple of the correct Malherbe, altho, 
adds Coulon, with perhaps a touch of Verlaine or 
of the young Gautier. But Moreas leaves behind 
him Gautier as he has left the Parnasse, Verlaine 
and Symbolism. We now have before us a "Ro- 
manticist 1820-1830." Then suddenly he re- 
members that he is a Greek, he rewrites " Iphi- 
genie" as well as was possible after Racine. 
Another step takes us to the inspirer of the con- 
temporaries of Racine : Moreas becomes a " Ron- 
sardisant. ' ' 
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Coulon set out to reveal to us "1' units de 
Moreas," but to tell us that it consists in being 
"classic" in his various phases (pp. 99, 100) 
and then that to be classic means to be "beau- 
tiful" (p. 103) adds nothing to our information ; 
finally when we are told that we must, however, 
consider Moreas as classic only " autant que nous 
serons prgts egalement ale traiter de romantique" 
(p. 106), we are entirely at sea. 

Rostand's new edition of Les Musardises is 
worthy of mention here on account of the light 
it offers to a student wishing to understand the 
later dramatist. First of all, his Neo-Romanti- 
cism as opposed to Realism comes out on every 
page. 



Et je tous aime, ombre des choses, 

Plus que lea choses bien souvent ! (p. 229. ) 

There are also some striking "rapprochements" 
to be made with his later works. The fundamental 
idea of Cyrano, the hero with the ridiculous ap- 
pearance and the delightful romanesque fire, is 
found in " Le Contrebandier, " that masterly 
evocation of Don Quixote, the dear, incurable 
dreamer, who endeavors to smuggle into France 
his helmet, lance and escutcheon, the emblems of 
poetry banished from among us. 

Moi qui ne vieillis pas, je sens vieillir P Europe. 
Je devine combien s'epaissit et sirope 
Le sang latin si clair jadis. ( p. 282. ) 

"We find as well the germinal idea of "La Prin- 
cesse Lointaine," except that there the poet does 
not come from, but starts for the land of dreams, 
the South and the Orient. Further, the type of 
the conscientious, not over-intelligent man, who 
thinks that the welfare of the world depends on 
the fulfilment of his humble daily task, like 
Ghantecler who believes that his song causes the 
sun to rise, is impersonated in an old faithful pion 
delyc&e, Pif-Luisant The love for animals, es- 
pecially domestic animals, also announces the 
future author of the barnyard play. It is to be 
noted that the idea of putting sacred themes into 
French had occurred to Rostand long before he 
wrote La Samaritaine, or the exquisite fourth 
act of Chantecler. The " Priere de Matin " in 
the Musardises (pp. 224-226) is the Lord's 
Prayer in poetical form. 

We find here also the technique of the later 



Rostand. In the Musardises the reader will find 
many freely-coined, strange-looking terms, as 
"s'arc-en-ci61iser," "marescalcier," calembours 
like the refrain of " Les deux Cavaliers" : 

Ame, ma soeur ame, ne vois-tu rien venir ?, 

or variations on a poetical motif, such as the daz- 
zling "Charivari a la lune," which announces 
the famous passage on the "Point suruni" in 
Cyrano, and many others in Ghantecler. 



Bryn Mawr College. 



A. Schinz. 



Geoffrey Chaucer, par Emile Legouis. [Les 
Grands Ecrivains Etrangers.] Paris, Bloud & 
C 16 ., 1910. 

With memories of M. Legouis' penetrating and 
distinguished study of Wordsworth, one takes up 
his volume on Chaucer in keenest expectation of 
finding a similarly illuminating discussion, and 
there is no disappointment. As the author him- 
self points out, this is the first volume in French 
to devote itself to a comprehensive analysis of the 
literary development of Chaucer. M. Taine and 
M. Jusserand have given brief studies in their 
histories of English literature, but M. Legouis 
has undertaken a far more extended and exactly 
critical study than has ever before appeared in 
the language which was so intimately associated 
with Chaucer's life and art. Unquestionably this 
is the best general study of Chaucer yet published. 
The book is not controversial ; it advances no new 
theories nor does it combat old ones. The whole 
plan of procedure is to make the personality and 
the poetry of the medieval poet alive for the mod- 
ern reader by giving careful presentation of bio- 
graphical details and other facts, by summarizing 
succinctly the accepted opinions regarding dis- 
puted points, and, furthermore, by interpreting 
the poetry in M. Legouis' own masterly manner 
of criticism. A judicious conservatism is apparent 
throughout, never a bigoted conservatism but a 
sane, steady desire to present no apocryphal 
material. 

The point of greatest interest in the book is the 
very careful study of Chaucer's evolution as a 



